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reasoning, and so fair and impartial in its deductions, it will live for centuries 
to come, and your name with it. 

Would that every man, woman, and child in this great country of em's 
could "read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest" what you have written! 

I am so heartily in accord with all you say, and under such deep obligation 
to you for saying what has all the time been in my own mind, but without 
the power to express it, that I simply can't resist writing you; and I wish 
you godspeed in the noble work that you are doing. 

I hope some day to have the pleasure of meeting you personally and 
thanking you for what you have done. 

S. L. Shober. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 



FROM A FRIENDLY DEBTOR 

Sir, — Your advice of the expiration of my subscription, and inquiry as 
to my desire of renewal, received to-day. In reply I beg to say that I have 
already shown my appreciation of The Review by a yearly subscription 
through an agency. 

WiQ you not allow me to thank you for the many delightful hours of 
most pleasant as weE as instructive reading your pages have afforded me. 
I would not now do' without The Review. The contributions by the editor 
alone are worth the price of subscription. Please continue to make us your 
debtors. B. H. Lastrope. 

Napoleonville, La. 

A POET'S EXCESSIVE ASSURANCE 

Sir, — Allow me, along with so many others, to congratulate you on the 
one-hundredth birthday of The Review. 

My father and grandfather read it, my "imcles, aunts, and cousins" read 
it, and I always read it and think it grows better and better. 

I beg to differ with my fellow-townsman, 0. S. PuUiam, in his estimate 
of WiUiam Watson's poem, and of your reply to the same. I allow the poem 
some literary merit, but I think your reply the best ever. Nothing but sar- 
casm could answer what I call Mr. Watson's excessive assurance. 

Mrs. J. R. Craig. 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

DANTE AND "THE REVIEW" 

Sir, — The North American Review was a pioneer, in this country, in 
arousing interest in Dante at a time when, outside of Italy, the greatest poet 
of all ages was unknown, misunderstood, or even scorned. In this year of 
The North American's centennial, which happens to be the year also of 
the six-hundred-and-fiftieth anniversary of Dante's birth, it is interesting 
to look back over the articles about Dante printed in your magazine during 
the last century. 

In March, 1819, attention was called to the appearance of Cary's transla- 
tion of The Divine Comedy as opening a new era of Dante study among English- 
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speakmg peoples. In April, 1846, the American edition of Gary was heralded 
as an important literary event, and in each of these early issues of The Nobth 
American there was added an article of at least twenty pages of appreciative 
and helpful commentary on the poem. In April, 1866, the following notice 
appeared in The Review: "During the last year all European and American 
students were moved to take part in the great national festival at Florence 
in honor of the six-hundredth anniversary of the poet's birth. New transla- 
tions of The Divine Comedy appeared in Germany, France, England, and 
America." In July, 1847, another long article about Dante, with particular 
reference to his translators, occasioned by the publication of Longfellow's 
version, appeared in The North American. This new translation was called 
"a testimony of honor to Dante from another world than his — and of sym- 
pathy with Italy in her fulfilment of the patriotic longings and counsels of her 
greatest son." 

And now, after fifty years more have passed since Dante's birth, is any- 
thing being done to mark the anniversary? 

Italy has recently been planning a national, critical edition of Dante's 
complete works, to be published in 1921. Even if Italy eventually enters the 
war, and this great undertaking is delayed, neither her soldiers nor her states- 
men will forget Dante, as they fight for the future welfare of Europe, for they 
are still moved by deep national pride in the kind of patriotism which Dante 
aroused and which has stirred the ItaUans many a time since once they began 
to heed his words and emulate his example. Though Italy long turned a 
deaf ear to the call of her greatest prophet, she is now realizing some of the 
poUtical ideals and social customs which Dante had most urgently and per- 
sistently advocated as necessary reforms. And Italy, so recently rent by 
terrible earthquakes, her people led, as one body, in the work of rehef by 
King and Pope, cannot possibly forget, even in the event of war, the Christian 
poet and seer who taught her the only right relation between Ghurch and 
State — ^what brotherly love and Ghristianity really mean. 

And what of America? In these terrible days of conflict, when men can 
scarcely think of anything but the war, how can America possibly feel or arouse 
interest in Dante? The world will surely look to this country for leadership 
not merely in the task of helping the nations to re-establish peace, but also 
in the important work, to be begun even now, of preparation for such peace as 
shall become universal and permanent. It is right here, in this work of prepa- 
ration, that we Americans can, and should, contribute something to the cause 
of peace through the study of Dante — who Uved and died for the sake of uni- 
versal peace. We are more and more sure that before men of different nations 
can live in peace, in any true sense of the term, those deep-rooted causes of war, 
the evil passions of men, must be eradicated and supplanted by love. Now 
Dante, meeting a Florentine in the third circle of the Inferno, inquires of him 
the causes of war, and is told that "pride, envy, and avarice are the three 
sparks that set men's hearts on fire." Furthermore, the main purpose of the 
whole Divine Comedy is to help men to gain those spiritual forces which will 
curb their baser passions and lead to brotherly love and peace. 

There has recently been pubUshed in America a new translation of The 
Divine Comedy. Shall we make it the herald of Dante studies in this country 
during the next six years that precede the great celebration of 1921? May 
not America do at least something of what poor Belgium planned to do but 
had to give up? Why should there not be a revival of the American Dante 
Society, for one thing? And cannot The North American, which did so 
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much a century ago to arouse interest in Dante, become again a leader in 
starting the campaign? 

Mart W. Smyth. 
New Haven, Conn. 

WILSON AND ROOSEVELT 

Sib, — I have read and reread your reply to Colonel Roosevelt's strictures 
upon the President's "Belgian Policy." It is not only a conclusive refuta- 
tion of the Colonel's contention, but the most admirable exposition of "neu- 
trality" and "neutralization," as provided for in the several pronoimcements 
of The Hague Convention, which has thus far fallen under my observation. 
Every American should learn it by heart, and feel thankful that in this great 
world crisis the Republic is in the hands of a clear-visioned and courageous 
statesman like President Wilson. Impulsive patriotism is an excellent thing 
in its place, but when unrestrained by wisdom, inteUigence, and forethought 
it is prone to play havoc with international relations and national policy. 

No one can doubt the earnestness, the ability, or the Americanism of our 
much-loved and much-hated ex-President, but the Colonel would not be oiu* 
Colonel if he ever stopped to look before or behind when taking a plunge 
into the depths of any vital problem. Hence it is characteristic that in trying 
to chase the President into Belgium he should unconsciously run away from 
his well-beloved "Monroe doctrine." Would that his devotion to treaty 
obligations had always been as keen as it is just now! 

C. S. Thomas. 

United States Senate. 



